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Ur Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out, gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
W ERKLY contains another installment of “ AWAK- 
ENING,” @ spirited double-page engraving of an 
Afghan-scene, and other attractive features. 

4xu ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of Uarrun’s 
WEEKLY. 





THE FOURTH OF MARCH. 


N some bitter remarks at the close of the 
debate upon Mz. EpMUNDs’s resolutions, 
Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, said that the one 
thing to be thankful for was that “in less 
than thirty days this Congress will expire, 
and the Committee ov the Judiciary will be 
dissolved, and other and fairer men will 
have control of it.” The other and fairer 
men that Mr. Beck had in view are his par- 
ty friends. But we doubt if the best senti- 
ment of the country is in accord with his 
thanksgiving that the Republican control 
of Congress will expire on the 4th of March. 
It is about eighteen years since that control 
began, and whatever its faults have been, 
there is no doubt that, upon the whole, in 
view of the attempted subversion of the 
Union and the government, the conduct of 
the war, the enormous perplexities of re- 
construction in every degree and detail, the 
settlement of the finances, and the payment 
of the debt, the ascendency of the Repub- 
lican party has been an incalculable bless- 
ing to the country, and to human liberty and 
popular government every where. Demo- 
cratic principles and policy and administra- 
tion had brought us to civil war. Had the 
Republican Administration of LINCOLN been 
overthrown in 1864, the government would 
have fallen with it; and when the war end- 
ed, except for the firmness of a Repnblic- 
an Congress against a Democratic Presi- 
dent, unhappily elected by Republicans, the 
real results of the contest would have been 
largely lost. Unbroken union, universal 
freedom and equal rights before the law, a 
higher public credit, a greater national re- 
nown, the conclusive vindication of the 
military and patriotic power of a free pop- 
ular government under the most prolonged 
and exhausting pressure, are all due to 
continued Republican ascendency ; and Mr. 
Breck may be very sure that the country 
will not see with his unmixed delight the 
party that went out of Congress trying to 
destroy the government returning to the 
control of both Houses. 

This is the more strongly emphasized by 
the fact that during the last four years of 
its majority in the House of Representatives 
the Democratic party has lost rather than 
gained public confidence and respect. Its 
sole great act of apparent patriotic states- 
manship was the support of the Electoral 
Bill. But its subsequent conduct justified 
the suspicion that it did so with the expec- 
tation of a decision in its favor. All the mis- 
chievous financial legislation and attempt- 
ed legislation has owed its main support to 
Democratic votes, while the chief debate of 
this final session in the Senate has ended in 
a distinct Democratic refusal to declare the 
validity of the constitutional amendments 
that followed the war. There is nothing in 
the Democratic record in the House which 
inspires profound and universal gratitude 
that both branches of Congress will now 
fall under Democratic control. If Mr. BecK’s 
party are able to place at the head of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate a man 
of constitutional and legal ability and legis- 
lative experience and intellectual power as 
eminent as those of Mr. EDMUNDS, whose 
coming retirement Mr. BECK hails as a bless- 
ing, the Democratic majority and the coun- 
try will be exceedingly fortunate. 

It is no pleasure to Republicans to attrib- 
ute the loss of the control of Congress large- 
iy. ato errors of cheir own party. There is 
something so proud and inspiring in the 
party-history and achievement, akin to that 
of the Commonwealth’s men in England, that 
it is painful to think how a great estate has 
been squandered. When General Grant 
was inaugurated ten years ago, elected not 
as a party man, but as the hero of the clos- 
ing contests of the war, it was evident that 
the sentiment which elected him ought to 
direct the government for a generation. 
That it has lost the control of Congress in 
ten years, while it has steadily maintained 
the public credit, completed the restoration 
of the Union, and peacefully adjusted for- 
eign differences, is due to causes within it- 

self. The chief of these has been reluctance 
to relinquish sectional politics and to urge 
administrative reform. The party has thus 
chilied and alienated an important if not 
vital support, and some of its members seem 


ae 

to have supposed that its power might be 
retained by describing those who especially 
sustained the errors by which it was weak- 
ened as “stalwart.” Meanwhile the pain- 
ful and obvious truth is that the party itself 
is not so stalwart as it was when it com- 
manded the support of those who now look 
atitaskance. In the contest soon to open, 
“victory will perch upon the banner” just 
in the degree that the confidence of the 
doubters is regained. 


THE OLD MOBBY 
Mr. Bayarp is reported to have warned 
| his Democratic associates in their late cau- 











jority in the House of Represéntatives, but 
they have postponed to the very end of the 
session of the closing Congress a propo- 
sition to repeal the national election laws, 
and they add it to an appropriation bill. 
This is always an extreme remedy. It is 
saying, in effect, that the supplies for the 
government shall stop unless the law is re- 
pealed. The only justification for such ac- 
tion is that the law is so monstrous and op- 
pressive that every risk should be taken to 
procure its repeal. But, in fact, not only is 
the law not monstrous, but there is nothing 
in its operation which has not-been perfect- 
ly familiar to the Democratic majority for a 
long time. The present action may compel 
the calling of an extra session, at which the 
Democrats would control both Houses. If 
then they took the same course, the Presi- 
dent would doubtless veto the bill, and the 
responsibility of the consequent trouble 
would rest with the Democrats. The legiti- 
mate and patriotic method for them would 
be to await the assembly of the next Con- 
gress; then to vote the repeal and abide the 
result. Itis neither legitimate nor patriotic 
to attach such a measure to appropriation 
bills, and endanger them. And if the Re- 
publicans set the example, the Democrats 
will hardly gain by fellowing an example 
which they denounce. 

This kind of small trickery is the sub- 
stitute for statesmanship offered by such 
Democratic leaders as Mr. THURMAN and 
Mr. RanDALL. Mr. BayarD and Mr. HILL 
perhaps see the real impediment to Demo- 
cratic success, and deprecate every thing 
that increases it. That impediment, daily 
increasing, is the profound distrust of the 
Democratic party which is felt every where 
by patriotic and conservative citizens, and 
which is fostered by such acts as this kind 
of legislation, and by the conduct of con- 
spicuous. leaders like Mr. THURMAN, whose 
course upon the financial question during 
the last few years and whose reported re- 
marks in the late caucus show merely a pol- 
itician playing a desperate game for the 
Presidential nomination. “The South,” as 
Mr. BayaRD reminded him and the caucus, 
is solidly Democratic already. It is “the 
North” which the party must consider. But 
Mr. THURMAN was evidently considering the 
Convention and the nomination, and his 
conduct recalls the old days when Northern 
Democrats were always bidding for Southern 
favor, and thereby earning the profound 
contempt of their own section and of inde- 
pendent citizens every where. Mr. BAYARD, 
the sole Democratic leader of eminence who 
eommands the hearty respect of his political 
opponents, in objecting to the follies of his 
party associates is derided by them as cant- 
ing and parading his own virtue, as every 
Republican who protests against mischiev- 
ous Republican courses is censured by his 
zealous party associates. Our general stand- 
ard of political morality recalls that of Sir 
ROBERT WALPOLE, one of the most thor- 
oughly unprincipled of statesmen, who used 
to sneer at those who objected to corruption 
as saints and boys. 

- Happily for the future, there is a constant- 
ly clearer perception that, while the Demo- 
cratic party insists upon local rule and non- 
interference of the national government in 
the States, it has no thought nor wish nor 
plan to protect the rights of the citizen for 
whose defense national protection is sought. 
It is as in the days of the Ku-Klux, There 
was then a loud cry that States should be 
left to deal with their own troubles. But 
it-was seen that there was no wish in the 
States to deal with them, and that the most 
monstrous wrongs were committed without 
the least protest even from local public 
opinion. That perception may not have 
warranted interference, but it certainly 
stimulated the conviction that it would be 
very dangerous te the country to have that 
spirit controlling the government of the 
United States. It is unquestionable that 
if with the demand for leaving the protec- 
tion of personal and political rights to the 
States the Democratic party had also insist- 
ed that the States should protect them, it 
would have a very much more prosperous 
probability than it now has of carrying the 





ence had taught the country that if the na- 


next election. In the same way, if experi- 


tianel dation sane werpmnetia’ Ce States 
would protect and insure the freedom and 
purity of elections, there would be general 
acquiescence in ore But every State 
is as vitally interested in the Congressional 
election in every other State as within its own 
borders ; and hence the Constitution gives to 
Congress the power by law to make or alter 
State regulations in to the time, 
place, and manner of holding Congressional 
elections. It also makes each House the 
judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members. The Constitu- 
tion evidently does not mean that Congress 
is to receive any body who may have re- 
ceived an apparent majority of votes, and 
as the Constitution further empowers Con- 
gress to take care by law that no State shall 
deny the equal protection of the laws to any 
citizen, the assumption that it is not the 
business of Congress how Congressional 
elections are conducted in a State is base- 
less. The Democratic party seems unable 
to see that the country does not propose to 
allow it to obtain control of the government 
by practically disfranchising equal citizens. 
The cry of “fraud” does not in the least 
blind the eyes of any body to the crimes by 
which an apparent Democratic majority was 
secured in 1876 in some of the Southern 
States, and as the attempt to secure a Pres- 
ident by such means was happily bafiied, 
every patriotic and independent citizen will 
wish and work to defeat the attempts to se- 
cure Congress by the same means. 





THE CIPHER PLOT. 


Tue Porter investigation was undertak- 
en with the hope and expectation of ruining 
the Administration and of disgracing the 
Republican party. How Indicrously this 
expectation has been disappointed is now 
historical. Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. NOYEs, 
who were especially accused, have been ab- 
solutely untouched by the result of the in- 
vestigation; and it has fortunately elicited 
a letter written by Mr. Hayes during the 
doubtful contest, warning his friends in the 
most emphatic manner against any kind of 
toleration of questionable acts. But while 
no improper offer or attempt has been 
brought home to the Republicans, this Dem- 
ocratic investigation has disclosed a plot to 
buy the Presidency for the Democratic can- 
didate; it has extorted from Democratic 
agents, one of them Mr. TiLpEN’s nephew 

and a member of his family, the frank con- 
fession of their guilt and shame; and it has 
brought Mr. TILDEN himself to the stand to 
testify that he did a mean to try to 
bribe electoral boards, and was totally — 


norant of what his agents were doing. The 
chief result of the investigation is to strip 
the mask of “reform” from the Democratic 


party, and to show to the country that such 
“reform” was to be meg. ap ty Sense 
the Presidency. The effort to separate 
Messrs. WEED and PELTON and MaRBLE: 


resentatives of the kind of 

Democratic success would have brought into 
power, and to whom reform would have been 
intrusted. There are undoubtedly Repub- 
lican politicians who are not very eminent 
reformers. But what could any good cause 
have gained by exchanging Mr. CHaNDLER 
for Mr. MARBLE? and why should the inter- 
ests of reform have demanded the defeat of 
Mr. JoHN F. SMyYTH’s party te secure the suc- 
cess of Mr. SmirH M. Wexp’s? The capital 
of the Democratic party in 1876 was the as- 
sumption that after a long régime of Repub- 
lican iniquity, the Democratic party would 
give us a besom of reform in Mr. TILDEN. 
And here is Mr, TILDEN confessing that he 
did not know the monstrous rascalities that 
his immediate friends and political asso- 
ciates were carrying on in his very house. 
Had he been President, his “ wicked part- 
ners” would have brought him to shame. 
Few things are more surprising in our po- 
litical annals than Mr. TiLpEn’s ignorance 
of the naughty things that were going on 
under his nose. 

It is evident from all the testimony that 
when Mr. TILDEN learned of PELTON’s visit 
to Baltimore to conclude the bargain, he 
called him baék and reproved him. But 
there is né-.evidence or pretense that he took 
care to deprive such a dangerous fellow of 
further opportunities of mischief. In fact, 
with the exception of a scolding, PELTON 
occupied the same position as before, and 
actually continued the attempt to buy a 
vote. According to Mr. TILDEN’s account, 
his own action was confined to scolding 
his nephew and leaving him to his pranks. 
His conduct was that of a man who knew 
that such things, if brought to his knowl- 
edge, “ would not do.” But there is no sign 
of that mighty indignation with which his 
card last October declared that he should 
“crush out” any intimation of contemplated 
fraud. Indeed, when Mr. Hiscock pressed 
him upon this point, Mr. TILDEN said that 
he supposed Messrs. Cooprr and Hewrrr 
| would attend to the matter, aud then pro- 





their aay ie eet te er ae 
politicians that 


cer- 

The general feeling in regard to Mr. T1- 
DEN’s connection with the cipher bribery 
plot is undoubtedly that Pe.Ton did not 
tell him what was going on. It is of course 
impossible to know what Mr. TILDEN, as a 
shrewd and experienced politician, 


Committee without any public protest. He 
accepted the usual party and political mo- 
‘ rality. The fact that votes were sometimes 
bought was of course familiar tohim. Cheat- 
ing at the polls and counting candidates in 
and out after the election were also inci- 
dents well known to him. There is, indeed, 

no evidence that he personally ever author. 
ized such proceedings; but there is no doubt 
that he held that in politics fire must be 
fought with fire. Therefore he was proba- 
bly not conscious of any moral shock or in- 
dignation when he learned of a plot to buy 
what he says was hisown. Not being con- 
scious of it, he did not express it, and cheap 
rhetoric about an auction for the Presidency 
does not express it now. Many politicians 
raise money some of which they know will 
be used to buy votes, while they would not 
personally buy votes themselves, They do 
not consider such business exactly wrong, 
although they regret the necessity of doing 
it, and of course when they hear of bar- 
gains they are not shocked. Mr. TILpEN’s 
misfortune is that while the country desired 
administrative reform, he, who is part of the 
thing to be reformed, was placed in the po- 
sition of a reformer. The investigation has 
shown that those who supported him under 
the belic? that he represented reform influ- 
ences and tendencies were profoundly mis- 
taken. It has exposed the hollowness of 
the Democratic pretense of 1876. It has not 
shown that Mr. TILDEN personally author- 
ized the buying of an electoral decision, but 
it has conclusively shown that, as between 
the two parties, reform does not lie in the 
Democratic direction. 





SCHOOLS OF SHAME AND VICE. 


THE striking story of Mag, published last 
summer in “Harper's Library of American 
Fiction,” contained a tragically trathfal pic- 
ture of the county jail as a school of vice 
andshame. The simple and graphic touch- 
es of the narrative left upon the reader's 
mind one paramount impression, It was 
that by no chance can an unfortunate pris- 
oner, however young or new to crime or ac- 
cessible to temptation, be reformed by such 
an institution, or, indeed, be made any thing 
| but a worse criminal. If any body was led 

by that book or by any other influence to go 
to the jail of his county and to see for him- 
self, he was probably dismayed to find that 
there was no exaggeration or caricature in 
the story, but that this method of punish- 
ing crime ended in training criminals. This 
result is produced by herding together in 
jails and poor-houses young and old, of ev- 
ery kind of character and degree of crime, 
in @ promiscuous crowd, of which crafty 
and accomplished villainy naturally takes 
the lead, confirming the depraved and cor- 
rupting the weak. The fact is one which 
has arrested the most careful attention of 
those who are wisest in this subject, and 
the condition of women and young girls ex- 
posed to the contamination .of the jails and 
poor-houses is so pitiful that efforts are 
making for the establishment of special re- 
formatories for fallen women and girl con- 
victs and paupers. 

A striking article in a series upon the 
general subject was recently published in 
the World, containing extracts from replies 
to letters addressed to the poor-houses of 
the State by a committee of the State Char- 
ities Aid Association. The extracts reveal 
the situation in six counties, and have, as 
the article truly says, “a terribly tragic mo- 
notony.” They show that the present sys- 
tem of poor-houses and jails tends not only 
to make the bad worse, but to ruin the com- 
paratively worthy poor and prisoners. It 
is a public evil, an evil which appeals to 
every tax-payer as well as to every humane 
citizen, and the article, written with much 
ampler knowledge than the great multitude 
of its readers can possibly possess, asserts 
that the evil is too deeply seated and too 
widely spread, is too much the result of 
faulty legislation and administration, to be 
remedied by individual effort, however de- 
voted, or by private charity, however mu- 
nificent. The root of the mischief is the 
vagrancy of the women—now in the poor- 
house, then at among debased compan- 
ions, then in the jail, with its destructive 
compauionship—and this root must be re- 
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moved by breaking-up the miserable round. 
The remedy can not be enforced in the coun- 
ties because of the constant changes of offi- 
cial control of the institutions, and the only 


practicable plan is a State reformatory man-: 


aged by women whose lives shall be devot- 
ed to the duty. One strong argument for 
State rather than individual care is that 
the largest class of the women who are to 
be dealt with require in their treatment 
the element of authority which no private 
institution can command. z 


The necessity of separate penal institu- . 


tions for women has been long recognized 
by the most intelligent and experienced of 
the experts in this subject, and the Comp- 
troller of this State calls attention to it in 
his annual report. But the measure which 
the communication to the World ably urges is 
so reasonable and practicable that it should 


wisely treated not by yielding to distaste 
and disgust, but only by resolute and per- 
sistent inquiry and action. 





THE PRESIDENT AND POST- 
MASTER JAMES, 
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Bin the pop otis iy Poe ee 
a 
pom than by contralling primaries or dicta- 


was no need of quoting it, because the Pres- 
ident holds and has always expressed the 
same opinion, and because it was not rele- 
vant to his immediate 


out cause, it follows that those who use the 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO 
THE COLLECTOR. 


Tue letter of the President to the Col- 
lector of New York is a clear and positive 
statement of the principles upon which he 
wishes the public service at the Custom- 
house, ineluding subordinate appointments 
and removals, to be conducted. It is per- 
fectly easy to say that he does not mean it, 
and that he and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Collector have a secret under- 
standing. Nothing, of course, but time and 
observation can disprove a charge of medi- 
tated treachery, to those who desire to be- 
lieve it. A-similar letter has been addressed 
to the Naval Officer and the Surveyor, and 
there can be no question that they intend 
honestly and thoroughly to observe the spir- 
it of the President’s instructions. The prac- 
tical difficulty under the Grant administra- 


change can be accomplished only by good 
faith. Without that the ostensible method 
of securiig reform becomes only a more in- 
vincible protection of abuse. 


they pursue the course indicated 
They will be 
ciates with the party prospects dur- 


have no doubt whatever of their purpose 
and their determination, and we shall be 
pear ga.Bage . eyge ea if, under their con- 

many of most odious and notori- 
ous abuses in the Custom-house are not re- 


who have no “axes to grind,” but who are 
deeply interested in the conduct of public 
business—including appointments and re- 
movals in subordinate positions—upon busi- 


derstood. 
The President’s letter, which shows the 
kind of “machine” that he wishes to con- 


formed. They are entitled to the cordial. 
support of that immense body of citizens 


upon its merits, including arbitrary at- 
tempts at removal, but by the will of the 
Senator or Senators from the State in which 
the office was to be exercised. 

This practice was a plain evasion of the 
Constitution, and practically vested. the 
Senators with executive functions so far as 
their own States were concerned. It was a 
practice, also, which facilitated the forma- 
tion of a “ring” beginning with the Sena- 
tor, which by means of the patronage could 
control political action in the State, trans- 
ferring that control from the people or the 
party to a knot of interested office-holders. 
The consequent demoralization of such a 
practice is evident. - Nowhere had it been 
felt more deeply, for nowhere was its opera- 
tion more despotic and rigorous, than in the 
State of New York under the leadership: of 
Mr. CONKLING in the Senate. This explains 
the official changes in the State that. were 
made at the close of General Grant's ad- 
ministration, Mr. ConKLING and his chief 
agents naturally doubted whether they 
should maintain their influence under the 
new President, and they prepared for emer- 
gencies. Important officers were removed 
and new appointments made in Mr. Conx- 
LING’s. interest, in the expectation that if 
the new Administration. should attempt a 
change, “the courtesy of the Senate” would 


which alone could hold the 

in check; for it is a practice which makes a 
Senator, as against the President, a dictator 
for his State. 

Whether it was the feeling produced by 
Mr. CONKLING’s reading letters which were 
held to be in their nature essentially pri- 
vate ; or indignation with the insulting man- 
ner in which, as is reported, he spoke of the 
President; or the conviction that a Presi- 
dent ought to choose his own subordinates 
if unexceptionable; or whatever the rea- 
son, “the courtesy of the Senate” was disre- 
garded, and the nominations were confirmed 
despite a unanimous adverse report from 
the committee and the earnest opposition of 
both the Senators from the State. This is a 
very significant and interesting fact, and 
one for which every man who wishes to see 


ate is bound to consider nominations upon 


Dickens. Of all the pupils of Dickens he ie 
rhaps the only one who has continued to be 
imself, who has not fallen into a trick of aping 
his master’s mannerisms. His mixture of the 
serious, the earnest, the pathetic, makes his hu- 
mor not unlike the melanchoiy mirth of Taack- 
ERAY and Sterne. He is almost the only Amer- 
ican humorist with sentiment. It is only the 
air, not the spirit, that is changed—calum non 
animus.” 

—Another of the oldest employés of HarPer 
& Broruers, THomas Bop.ey, has finished his 
work and gone to his final reward, leaving be- 
hind him a record of which those who survive 
him may well be proud. “ Forty-seven years ago 
he entered the service of the house as an appren- 
tice boyin the bindery. By diligent application 


to the tasks that were ay him ke soon mas- 
tered the businegs, and from that day until less 
than a year » when he was prostrated by ill- 
ness, he and conscientiously fulfilled the 
duties of bis Possessing an indomitable 
energy of she returned to hia work efter a 


recovery, and for two months more he 
stood at his bench. Finally, however, he was 
compelled to give up, and in a little while all 
was over.. He left behind him a family of de- 
voted ee new a large circle of loving 
friends, who will lo erish the memory of his 
excellent life. Se : 


Hs ie new Senator from secteee, .. Jonas, 
amon, s Israelitish breth- 
el 


mn ever attach to him, but that 


wherever are found ity of official life, sterling 
integrity, and s wate character, there 
will also be the Baine of Hou. B. F. Jonas, 
Sion, we miaht oa ‘Tat SF iat to “ la- 
e S ¥ ~@ONAS will be 
rag Bs council of the nation his beautiful wife 
will be in its social. circles, owed by nature 
with a superior intellect, she is as charming in 
sapthcues us Seven vemos ea 
ie e good for- 
- tune of having two'such worthy representatives 
at the seat of government.” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Cononzss: On February 7, the Senate, by a vote of 40 
to 90, passed the bill to admit women to practice before 
the Supreme Court. The House non-concurred in the 
Senate amendments to the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
and —— to the conference report on the Indian Ap- 
prop’ tion Bill.—On the 8th, the Senate passed the 

ill abolishing the volunteer navy, the Indian Appro- 
= Bill, and a bill giving three months’ extra pay 

ae — in aes — — The House 
passed rmy Appropriation th the reorgani- 
zation amendment, and another forbidding the use of 
the army at the polis. The amendment for the traus- 
= of the Indian Burean to the War Department was 


Hi Mr. Manning, of Missiesi moved to suspend 
the rales snd pase the bill repeating y 
gard to the test oath required of jurors, and in regard 
payment of su isors of 
. 2 neo The. motion 
-thirda vote, t being 1296 yeas and 113 
nays.—On the 11th, both Houses 
one Spee on the Naval Appropriation Bill. The 
Pp Aperaeration We with Soaeinesin, wes 


The Senate the 13th, ndonted jaunt rekwtion toe 
on a ation for 
cgpabelaeahad oamees cneud 


the tee te-inquire into 
the recent of the 


Senator Cameroi, OE yn nll pop ere 
ment of a “commission of nine on inter-State 


Se 





ference of opinion upon “this subject” be- 
tween him and Mr. James; and this omis- 
sion‘to quote the whole letter or any other 

art-of the letter is certainly not “gar- 


“Tt is equally absurd to say that the Presi- 


dent intended te: convey the impression that. 


- the letter of was written in view 


Custom-house, and that 
pa ig “on this su’ "What sub- 
ject? The context that we have quoted 
from fe message shows: upon the subject 
of icting public offices as business of- 
fices-and not as political agencies ; and hav- 
ing stated his own’ the President en- 
forced them by quoting those of the head 
of one of the chief public offices in the coun- 
try as to the special department of public 


business intrusted to his care. The pas-- 


sage quoted by the President refers in 
terms to the Post-office, and he makes no 
assertion nor implication that it was writ- 
~ ten at this time nor in view of the Custom- 
house changes. 

It is proper to mention that the letter in 
question, which was in yo sense a private 
letter, and referred whlly to the conduct 
of public business, was sent to the President 
last summer with the most friendly purpose 
toward Mr, JamEs, who was simultaneously 


informed that it had been sent, and who re- 
plied that he had no objection, and was per- 
fectly that his views and actions as 







P ould be known. At the Pres- 


ident’s request Mr. James furnished a copy 
of it for the President through the friend to 





” New York City.”. 





THE COURTESY OF THE SENATE. 

One of the significant and interesting 
facts in.the recent action of the Senate upon 
the New York appointments was the rebuke 
of an abuse known as the courtesy of the 
Senate. This is a modern practice which 
amounts to a practical usurpation of the con- 
stitutional executive power of nomination. 
The judicial construction of the clauses in 
the Constitution which relate to nomina- 
tions and appointments is that the nomina- 
tion is the sole act of the President and 
completely voluntary, and that the appoint- 
ment is also the act of the President, which 
can be performed only by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It is evi- 
dent that there was no intention to make 
the Senate a part of the active executive 
power, but that it was to be a check upon 
abuses of the right of appointment. The 
result, however, has been different. When 
the Constitution was framed, and for a long 
time afterward, the number of national of- 


"ger, until, ander various pretenses, it became 
ag terra understanding that an executive 
nomination was not to be decided solely 





the Senate.” <2 





PERSONAL 
Tue son of M. Diuravuns is a wit. rage | 


London asa lecturer. The London News is i 
complimentary to him, saying: ‘“‘ The Amacene 
are of our own stock, yet in their treatment of 
the ludicrous how unlike us theyare! Mr. Baer 





poraries, He is a disciple of TaackeraY and 


the one-o’clock train, bat. crowd was so 

great he disappo in getting a seat 

on the cars. “See how are regu- 

” he observed, : “no places 

have been kept for the to follow the 
funeral.” } 
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by a vote of 


Ruesia and Turkey 
lares peace and cordial 
between Ruasia and Tur- 
that the articles of the San Stefano 
nOtmodified by the Treaty of Berlin 
; the mode of payment of the war 
m to Russian residents of 
through the War is left for future 
tions for aiding either side dur- 

and persons —— in 
oned. The proto- 
tion in the present treaty 
neither the character 


i.e 
g 
He 
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af 


. 
f 
a 


nor the range of the latter. As Servia, Montenegro, 
and Roumania are independent, Russia leaves them 
free to come to an understanding for themselves with 
the Porte relative to their claims for war indemnity.— 
Immediately after the signing of the treaty the Rus- 


sians began the evacuation of Turkish territory.—Eng- 

land has concluded a convention with Turkey purchas- 

state domains in Cyprus, with the exception of 
vate estates, 
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GOVERNOR PITKIN, COLORADO.—[{Puoroeraruep sy C. Boum.) 


GOVERNOR PITKIN. 


Coxorapo, although the youngest State in the 
Union, is nevertheless one of the largest in area 
its territory exceeding that of Great © Britain. 
Twenty years ago there was no organized civil- 
ized community within its limits, while to-day it 
has many flourishing cities and towns, cgntaini 


as intelligent a population as can be found in any’ 


of the older States. Ten years ago no railway 
had been constructed there, while at present | 
there are more than twelve hundred miles in op- 
ération, more than one-sixth of which has been 


| 
| 
a} | 


| uated in 1858 with distinguished 


| built during the past year. As-a mineral-produ- 
cing State it already ranks next. to;Galifornia and 
Nevada, with every prospect of: outstripping them 
both during. the next decade.” 

Hon. Freperick W.. Prrxrx, who. was inaugu- 
rated Governor of this new Siate,om the 14th of 
January, and whose portrait.gppears on this page, 
belongs to an illustrious lip ‘d 
from the Prrxixs and Gt ‘ 

He was born at. Manchester, Hartford County, in 
that State, August $1, 1837. Enxtéring Wesleyan 
University, at Middletown, in 1854, by was Aad 


poe 


LEFT IN THE LURCH—“DRAT DAT 


[Manren. 1, 1879. 


THE HON. N. P. HILL.—Puorograruep py J. Cortier.—[Sez Pace 167.) 


later he was graduated from the Albany Law 
School, and immediately removed to Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where he practiced his profession till 
1878, when failing health compelled him to retire 
and make a. trip to Europe. Deriving no benefit 
from :his visit. abroad, he returned and spent the 
succeeding. winter in "Florida, | likewise in pursuit 
of health, “Under the advice of Dr. Joun T. Mer- 


gene, of this city, he removed to Colorado in the, 
fall o 


1874, where he has since, during a vonsid- 
erable portion ‘of the time, been, a dweller in the 
open air. From spring to autumn, with wife and 
— he has trix! out _— the — of 


MULE!"—{Daawn sr W. Tasex.] 


Colorado. This mode of life having very much 
improved his health, he located at Ouray, in the 
San Juan country, in 1877, where he has devoted 
himself principally to mining, practicing his pro- 
fession only in cases of special interest and im- 
portance. In August last he was unanimously 
nominated for. Governor by the Republican Con- 
we Dad ‘and was elected by a majority over both 
his ratic and Greenback competitors. 
or Pirxry is a gentleman of unblemish- 
od cllliaaer, win manners, high ability both 
as a writer and speaker, and possesses rare apti- 
tude for. _ affairs. 
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VIEW ON THE ROAD TO FORT WEBER. 


; “gecidents of territory” | of the fertile plateau beyond the Vaal, which had | 
WAR WITH THE ZULUS. pr iad poem hac P yor 
ceded to the English by the Dutch. This attracted them by the agricultural advantages it 
Tue the Engl ag Transvaal, in South Africa, | hardy Boers resented,and a number of hen, offered, they were constantly harassed by the na- 
where ish are 


Sxquatt, the chief of the most important tribe on 
the border of the new republic, there still re- 
mained within its nominal limits a large number 
of Caffres, who, having 

é Bm a a obtained guns, kept 
eee ee es aap arte &, themselves altogether 

free and independent. 
At one time a rising of 
some of these tribes lost 
a large and well-culti- 
vated stretch of land to 
the republic, caused a 
great depression of ee 
trade, . and, indeed, ‘wa 














brought the state near- ey 

ly to the verge of bank- Be 
ruptey. But after the i49 
discovery of the dia- a 





mond fields and of gold 
in the north and north- 
east of the Transvaal, 
new markets were open- 
ed for the produce of 
the country, prices rose 
rapidly, and with the 











i : > election . of President 
tnd a he gin : et wey ..,.. + +, BRoGxs, atone time a 
of the present .centu 


formed Church at the 
)Cape, an improved system of government was in- 
troduced, and new impulse given to the republic. 


a footing. in South "Africa. In 1833 a large 


gathering together their flocks and herds, marched”| tive tribes, who’ apparently. regarded the at 
number of farmers found themselves, without 


forth to frésh.fiélds and pastures new. ’From the’ | comers simply as ‘suitablé ‘subjects, for: Pi 
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had to s ie were, however, the hostility of the 
natives and their jealousy of the English. l- 
though sorely perplexed to manage their own 
affairs, they could not be induced to accept a pro- 
posal made in 1875 by Lord Carnarvon in regard 
to a confederation of the South African states 
and colonies under a more uniform system, which 
might. reconcile their hitherto conflicting inter- 
ests, and tend to the development of their vast 
resources. In 1876 they also rejected the Colo- 
nial Minister's urgent appeal against commencing 
@ war with Secocorni, son of Szquatt, whose ter- 
ritory now lay between the main portion of the 
republic and the recently added area of the Ly- 
denberg gold fields. On attacking this chief the 
obstinate Boers suffered a series of defeats, and 
their public exchequer became nearly exhausted. 
One party in the state refused to pay the war 
taxes, the government became demoralized, and 
hopeless anarchy succeeded. Though a tempo- 
rary peace had been patched up with Szcocoxn1, 
it proved to be a hollow one, and was soon broken. 
A native war involving not only this tribe, but the 
more pow®eeful army of the Zulu king Cerrwaro, 
who claimed a large district recently incorporated 
into the Transvaal, became imminent. At this 
time, if we may believe the statements of i 
writers, who are nearly the only ones who have 
dealt with the subject, the British envoy, Sir Tax- 
OPHILUS SHEPSTONE, who had been commissioned 
to examine into the matter thoroughly, became 
convinced that the interests of all colonists, wheth- 
er Dutch or English, demanded that the Transvaal 
should be included in a federal union under the 
British flag. Accordingly, in April, 1877, in spite 
of the protestations of the Boers, who saw the 
fate from which they had fled once more descend- 
ing upon them, the Transvaal was annexed to the 
British dominions. 

Not long after the annexation, Captain Ciarkx, 
who had been appointed Commissioner in the 
northeast, caused the volunteer forces to be dis- 
banded, without obtaining any guarantees for the 
maintenance of peace by Secocornt, or for the 
payment of the war indemnity charged upon the 
Caffres. Fort Burgers, the most advanced posi- 
tion in the northeast, was virtually evacuated, 
there being left in it only an assistant native 
commissioner with his orderly. . Fort Weber, the 
advanced position on the west side of the Lulu 
Mountains, was also left equally unprotected. Ap- 
parently this policy was the worst that could have 
been employed. The disbandment was completed 
on the 18th of June, and the cannons and mus- 
kets, together with the ammunition, sent off to 
Praetoria, some two hundred miles from any pos- 
sible enemy. The result was that the Zulus 
immediately recommenced their raids over the 
border. The inhabitants of the Transvaal suf- 
fered more than ever from these incursions, and 
the marauders were loud in their expressions of 
contempt for the Englishmen. Mr. Aurrep AYL- 
wakrp, who has given us a most entertaining vol- 
ume upon the Transvaal, dealing with the subject 
from the point of view taken by the Boers, repeats 
a conversation overheard by him, which illustrates 
the estimate placed by the Zulus upon the doughty 
watriors of Great Britain: “ Makropretre, one of 
Sscocoznt’s ‘indunas,’ or counsellors, was talk- 
ing, as Caffres will, about the power of his master. 
A resident of Lydenberg said to him: ‘ The Eng- 
lish are not like the Boers; they have soldiers 
who live only to fight, and can send regiment 
after regiment to support their flag, the presence 
of which, Captain CLark knows, hanging over the 
Steelport fort, has as much influence as a thou- 
sand men.’ The old Caffre laughed, and said: 
‘If. Szcocornt read the newspapers, he might no 
doubt be afraid of the tales the Englishmen write 
about their own strength and glory ; but he would 
feel much more afraid of a hundred wild dogs 
than of millions of paper soldiers.’ ” : 

As early as August, 1877, it became apparent 
that Szecocorni was endeavoring to avoid paying 
his indemnity, and a month later several laborers 
complained to the English authorities that they 
had been visited by a party of Zulus, who had 
ordered them to quit theirfarms. Then followed 
a terrible outrage. Mr. Beit, the New Scotland 
Commissioner, was murdered by some natives 
living on his own lands. Although apparently 
none of the Caffre chiefs were concerned in this 
crime, it nevertheless showed the disposition of 
the natives, and Captain CLark was soon after 
induced to direct the raising of twenty-five “ pro- 
visional policemen,” who were stationed at Fort 
Weber. This was also followed by the estab- 
lishment of native police, a body of dressed and 
armed savages, intended for the protection of the 
border, but which in reality had the effect of fur- 
ther exciting Szpocozn1. His people saw men of 
their own race in arms against them,and in spite 
of messages sent by Captain CLark ordering them 
to desist from further outrages, their attacks, be- 
gan to assume a more systematic shape. By the 
spring of 1878 the white inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal were afraid to be abroad upon theif farms. 
Even in thickly populated.districts men,were not 
safe. The Caffres descended upon the miin roads, 
sweeping off cattle, and shooting the villagers 
within sight of their homes. On one occasion a 
town kraal, or compound, was actually entered by 
the marauders. 

While this was going on in Lydenberg and its 
immediate vicinity, Captain Crark with a small 
force was doing his best to restrain the Zulus in 
the neighborhood’ of Fort Weber. His efforts 
had produced but little result, however, though 
he worked with considerable determination dur- 
ing the summer, when rumors were heard of new 
trotibles in a new quarter, caused this time by 
King Cerywayo himself. His manceuvres had 
been watched with anxiety for some time by the 
authorities, and those of inhabitants who had 
remained unconcerned about the raids of Sxco- 
corm became finally convinced that war was in 


In November a resident of the Transvaal, writ- 
ing to the London 7imes, says: “The acts of 








Crrywaro and the increasing restlessness of the 
Zulu tribes are the weanscgenys “ sage war- 
like expectancy. Several of the Zulu ments 
have lately been mobilized and marched to the 
king’s head-quarters. Their movements have 
had the effect of producing a mischievous alarm 
among the European and native communities in 
the neighborhood of his territory. On October 
20 large bodies of men were reported to be on 
the march from the king’s kraal to the Trans- 
vaal border; and the German settlement of Lu- 
—— the inhabitants of which are in a state 
of defensive preparation on the Pongolo River, 
was threatened to such an extent that the officer 
commanding at Utrecht thought it advisable to 
move two companies of the Ninetieth Regiment 
to that place from Utrecht.” 

This determined action on the part of the Zulus 
finally convinced the English of the necessity of 
taking equal measures, and in November the Brit- 
ish ultimatum was sent to Cerrwayro, soomniing 
the immediate disbandment and disarmament o 
the Zulu army, the cession of St. Lucia Bay (long 

inlets for arms 


and ammunition), and the stationing of a British 
Resident in Zalu This document further set 
forth a series of Cetrwayo and 


against 
the Zulus, which may be enumerated as follows : 
They had violated British territory: two Zulu 
women, flying from the consequences of adul- 
tery, fled across the boundary of Natal, and were 
pursued, brought back, and stoned; two British 
subjects had been placed under constraint. The 
ultimatum then turned its attention to the internal 
affairs of Zululand. It recited the promises made 
by the Zulu king at his coronation; it declared 
these promises broken, and demanded that a bet- 


standing 
in it, preventing them 

army as an instrument of oppression, and 

ling the missionaries. It then demanded that the 
army should be disbanded, that the Peps, fens 
should be allowed to marry, and that 

aries should be re-instated. 

During the weeks that followed the dispatch 
of this document a general exodus of the English 
troops took place from Maritzburg, where they 
had been detained by difficulties connected with 
the transport. Colonel Rowxanps, who had con- 
centrated his forces at Fort Burgers, some sixty 
miles distant from Secocornr’s “stadt,” at once 
undertook a reconnoissance in force in that di- 


ers of Luneberg, becoming 

ening attitude of their neighbors, applied to the 
military authorities at Utrecht for protection, and 
two companies of soldiers were at onee ordered 
to Luneberg. On receipt of this intelligence, 
General CHELMSFORD, commander of the mil- 
itary forces in South Africa, ordered the 
ure from Mari of:the remainder of 
Ninetieth and two a te Utrecht, At the same 
time reports came i 


river. Troops were accordingly removed from 
Grey Town to Fort Williamson, situated on the 
Tugela, and within a few miles of the mouth of 
that river. 

Cerrwayo had been given until January 11 to 
send his answer to the English. None havi 
arrived at that date, his silence was constru 
into a declaration of war, and preparations were 
made to advance. On the 21st of that month a 
column of English troops passed the borders of 
the Zulu chief’s dominions, but only to sustain 
one of the most horrible disasters ever recorded 
in border warfare. So far, the news that has 
reached us is of the most concise character. It 
reads: “On the 21st inst. a British column con- 
sisting of a portion of the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, a battery of artillery, and 600 native auxil- 
iaries, which was advancing into Zululand, was 
utterly annihilated near the Tugela River by 
20,000 Zulus, who captured a valuable convoy of 
102 Me 1000 oxen, two cannons, 400 shot 
and shell, 1000 rifles, 250,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 60,000 pounds weight of provisions, and the 
colors of the Twenty-fourth iment. It is es- 
timated that 5000 Zulus were killed and wounded 
in the battle. Among the killed on the British 
side are two majors, four captains, twelve lieuten- 
ants, and a quartermaster of the 


oe of Engineers, besides twenty. 
ritish officers the native levies.” 
While we write the war 
the most vi 
English being determined to teach the Zulus re- 
spect for their government, and to achieve such 
a victory over them as shall in future protect col- 
onists in this part of Africa from insult and out- 
rage on the part of the natives. Regiments are 
being sent from England, and the forts on the 
border garrisoned in such a manner as shall en- 
able them to effectually resist attack. Of one of 
these defenses we give a sketch on page 165. 
Fort Oliphant is situated on a river of the same 


name, W flows northward from 


| into the highlands, where it turns eastward to 


join the Limpopo beyond the British boundary. 
The fertified camp lately established on its banks 
has a parapet constructed of earth and stone, 
mixed with brush-wood; it stands upon a rising 
ground, one hundred feet above the river, and con- 
tains a hutfor the officers, built of reeds fastened 
on 4 frame-work of poles and daubed with mud ; 
also the frame of a store-house, to be completed 
against the rainy season, and quarters for the 
garrison, consisting of a hundred men of the Thir- 
teenth Regiment and some colonial volunteers. 
The gun shown on the left hand in this sketch is 
a small Krvrp four: , Which is handy 
and useful, Fort Oliphant is surrounded by trees 





and bush; the river is about one hundred yards 
wide. The country between this and Fort Weber, 
oe Sy ees ee eee 
dotted with scrubby bush and with a few large 
trees, but with huge hummocks of granite, some 
of them ‘twenty feet high and two hundred feet in 
circumference, rising abruptly out of the ground. 
It is a view of the road between these two forts 





era. - Pius loved 


are di- 
rected to obtain the royal : Italy is to 
be recognized. Stillmore! Leo XIIL receives a 


deputation, and says not one word of the Virgin 
Mary; Mariolatry is already tacitly rebuked. He 
has sent General Kanzler to the right-about, and 
will no wang g up the farce of a temporal 
sovereignty. then, too, the Allocution of 
March 28,1878. He 
fact as well as in name, tigi 
poaries mwas” Igy es , is a step backward 
toward liberalism, and can only mean that 
XIII. will divest himself of the 

bility. The Roman 
Times wag 


rhe Sos 
strong, united Italy, they who wig wy a 
XIII. to liberalism began to think that had 
proved their case. 


promises by the rumors of the — 


same pathetic purport. We were having a pris- 
oner of the Vatican, indeed, shut in not by Italy, 
but by the mysterious forces of Jesuitism. The 
Encyclical of April 4 gave a rude shock to these 
pleasant dreams. There was not an uncertain 
word in it. “Therefore,” said Leo, “it is that, 
in order to maintain, above all, the rights and 
freedom of the Holy See, we shall never cease to 


and had 
world. 


, the policy of bis 

r not so much as by the breadth of 
hair. He claims to be the head of all 
society, and to be indispensable to 
mankind, with as distinct an em 
brand or Innocent. He bids the 


if 
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poral power, and intimates that, until it is 
ed, the loyalty nor — 


“ Tranquil” 3 
mild word; but if we read Leo ari a 


a Nothing is f 3 all of 


cites moneeeceat 
ity e city o itself,” a 
thls tataliuhe guide of the bammen-eane, hic 
gerent of Him whose mission was one of charity 
to all mankind. 


which ever since the sixteenth century has been 
waged by innovators against the Catholic faith, 

which has every day increased in imtensity 
down to the present time, has been that, by the 
setting aside of all revelation and the subversion 
of every kind of supernatural order, an entrance 
might be cleared for the 
the delirious 


being. It has not ; 
the revealed will of God. The 
Pope and lic writers obstinately refuse to 
admit the possibility of a recognition of the su- 
pernatural unless there goes with it a recognition 
of the supremacy of their Church. This willful 
blindness to a simple distinction vitiates their 
logic, and turns papal encyclicals into the merest 
nonsense. It is astonishing that from the centre 
of Catholic learning and thought a document 
should be issued so faulty in its premises that 
the slightest effort of analysis breaks it in two. 
The Protestant world joins heartily with Leo in 
his denunciation of Socialism ; but whence is So- 
cialism? The English-speaking race, the race in 
which Protestantism has taken deepest root, is 
free from the inroads of socialistic error. We 


The 
rebellion against the Church would not have car- 
ried the French people over to the most shoc! 
atheism. No; the Church has herself 

the conditions for the existence of Socialism. Her 
suppression of the legitimate exercise of the fac- 
ulties of the human mind engenders in time the 
deification of reason. # 

From this history of a year some facts will ap- 
pear very plain to the American people. 

The present Pope has, we can now readily see, 
a decided policy. Here is no faecem | temper 
which will go any length to peace. 
The world could not help that Pius IX. 
was a puppet; that the real was some one 
else, who kept well out of sight. Pius was a 
good theatrical figure; he posed magnificently ; 
with his sonorous voice and fluent speech was 
attractive on public occasions. In fact, he was 


an orator on the most rostrum 
known to the world—the throne. The 
more reticent Leo weighs his words, means them, 


and no doubt will exhibit to the full the tradition- 
al papal inflexibility. Pius IX. f 
battle; the complaints with which 
world were the outcries of defeat; 
be surprising if Leo XIII., with re- 
sources of craft, were to gain some of the points 
of his contention. We do not say that he will 
stir up strife to gain them, but he stands ready 
to avail himself of any political conyulsion which 


he can make tributary to his Like a 
wise man, he labors to repair the breaches made 
in the Church by the conflicts of the age; but he 
so far shows no disposition to i by an 
abatement of his claims as pon 


Americans may as well take notice, too, that 
the Vatican still means war to reli liberty. 


In this particular a year of the of a new 

has it us no is in- 
tolerable to the Leo in Rome is intolerable ev- 
ery where. That Protestant should be 
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“ Inspired by feelings of apostolic charity,” is his 
we turned also even to those who are 
to us by the bonds of the Catholic re. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Fish Commissioners of West -Vi 
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With these figures is conflected an elaborate 
series of notices of the Insects themselves, de- 
tailing their life history, accompanied by tables 
—_ ng sang 7 a plants sg by 
each species of insect, and secon e rent 
insects found on the same *, 
bination of well-executed i 





lant. By this com- 













oyster has multiplied 


_ ‘The ninth number of the Fifth Volume of t 
Museum of Comparati of ig 





With a good ontfit and 
observations. of latita 


y suitable opportunity, 
Scacor the terescenater, te 


points. 


arent, 
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as also to taeeee 
barometer, and boiling- 


his preparations at Rey 
properly constructed an 
proposed to commit himself to the 
-and take his chances of what might 


. Hear reports having received every 
rtesy.from the Brazilian ‘authorities, they 
as much interest as himself in the solu- 
tion of the various problems before him. 


‘take 
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The thirteenth rt of the Fish Commission- 





seightpence a day ; ‘that, thanks to kind friends, 
‘had not wanted a meal yet. 
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t-up by a few parties intending sup- 


ply the market, it will be impossible to maintain 
a public sentiment in favor of the continuation 


of action for restocking the river. Unless the. 


the supply can not be kept up. 
No plantings have been made now for several 
years past by the Commissioners, so that if all 





: ho metas for the hatebing | or for the con- 
of operations in to sea salmon 
been furnished by the . 7 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOssIP. 

Tua every man with a family dependent upon him 
ought to insure his life is too obvious a trath to admit 
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of $12,000, which is designed‘as-a nu 
for a Professorship of Liberal.Arts. . 


to the same college $2000 
ppg sb Professorship in the university. 


“wody had been well by being embalmed. 


Those who were interested in the Caxton Celebra- 
tion of 1877 will remember the celebrated Caxton Me- 
morial Bible, which. was printed, bound, and lettered 
in twelve hours at: the Oxford University Press. .. 
State Library at Albany has received a copy of this 
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climate, and that pneumonia originates usually from a 
sudden cold, the following “rules for winter,” clipped 
from an exchange, are worthy of remembrance: Nev- 
er lean with the back upon any thing that is cold. 
Never begin a journey until the breakfast has been 
eaten. Never take warm drinks and then immediate- 
ly go out in the cold air. Keep the back, especially 
between the shoulder-blades, well covered, also the 
chest well protected. In sleeping in a cold room, es- 


tablish the habit of breathing through the nose, and | 


lady has aleo'| wen 


4 
iF 


i 


never with the mouth open. Never go to bed with 
cold or damp feet. Never omit regular bathing, for 
unless the skin is in active condition, the cold wil! 
close the pores, and favor congestion or other diseases, 
After violent exercise never ride in an open carriage 
or near the window of a car for a moment; it is dan- 
gerous to health and even to life. When hoarse, speak 
as little as possible, else the voice may be permanently 
lost, or difficulties of the throat be produced. When 


after having taken exercise; and always avoid stand- 


ing on ice or snow, or where the person is exposed to 
“a cola wind. 


ae # * 


iy eeneel 


 Quinine;as‘is $rell-known, is one of the most ne- 
ceseary a8 well as one of the most expensive of medi- 
cines,. Thisdrug ye from thie bark of the 
chincona or calisaya found only in certain prov- 

ei tbetets ana Pare; ot greet ditancce from the 





Paris,.it is said, ha. just to an apprecia- 
tion of the virtues of “Serkys:-tea”—a new beverage 
which has the power 0. preserving “the freshness and 
beauty of early youth up tothe ripest-age.” It is com- 


| posed ¢ ¢ “ exquisitely:refreshing and balea:nic plants,” 
:} -whigh | \fow in:the mountains of Mecca and Libanus. 
. |Althou, h-this.téa is celled “ vew,”-it is really of con- 


ai@érab\> antiquity, having been used in the time of 


5, 4 Osman: i., who introduced it to the notice of the la- 


‘Ailes of'h s weraglio.. An infusion of the leaves thrown 
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, | inte th zath will help to preserve the freshness of the 


; (Sas 
| @A miter “tough” dog story comes from St. Louie. 
| Dating the 


Tecent-cold-‘ snap” a little pet dog got out 


‘of @éors, and<when iat length Jound, he was on his 
backs; frozen: stiff in’ 


; Mn“death, as was supposed. A little 


i boy; Bon Of the owner of the dog, suggested that the 
: rhe ce the fire,to try if it.conld be thaw- 


> 10% sand so it was puton a rug, and the 


= “How not to shiver’ is the subject of a bflef but 


| Most sensible paragraph in an exchange, The remedy 


is so simple as to be within the comprehension of all, 
namely, “to wear -sufficient cicthing.” People make 
& great mistake upon this subject, many of them fan- 
is chiefly out-of-doors that warm gar- 
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winters. 
a Rg paapraph, which 
. rom a wha 1¢ eonoerns—and 


ing the Brodklyn hofror, 
our places of Rusikecarent 
- about precautions 
yt : an accident 
fh. investigation 

not ig 
It is indicative-of a: interest in having 
me : dese than 188 de- 
fora model ‘house-for working-people were re- 
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cently-exhibited: at the “Leavitt ‘Art Rooms, Clinton 


‘Mew Ones, 86 a8 to remedy some of the existing evils in 
the present 


tenement-house wy stem. 
During-the year-1878.the: number of business fail- 
ures.officially.annoanced in Great Britain and Irelard 
was 15,000. . This is an incrense of cver 400 failures 
over those reported for 1877. 

In the annual report of the Light-house Board an 
appeal is made for contributione of booke, pamphiete, 


and other suitable for light-house keep- 
‘| ers and: their The Board has now 150 libra- 
ties of about each, which are sent to the 


larger stations during the comiag-year, Many of the 
books now in uc2 have been by the public, 
for which, the Board returns its thanks; but there is 


shoniders, and stagger as if carrying burdens too heavy 
for their atrength. They are, nevertheless, said to be 


are employed ‘troat them with every consideration. A 
surgeon is always on the spot, accidents being fre- 





quent, and ample hospital accommodation is provided 
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(Begun in Haugrre'’s Werxty No. 1187.) 
VIXEN. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruon or “Deap Men's Snors,” “ Hostacrs To 
Fosrunsz,” “An Oren Vexpiot,” rro., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—({ Continued.) 


pin a man down for life to the spot of ground for 
which his soul gg roctag hang Saad of an > alied 
tor anda ? ‘om Moore com; 
to live Ay ihn piopee: Vale of rier 
He infinitely preferred umdrum cottage 
Wiltshire. Indeed, I Believe it has been proved 
inst him that he had never seen the 
of the waters, and wrote about that famous scene 
from hearsay. Ireland has never had a poet as 
Irish as Burns and Scott were Scottish, Her 
whole-hearted, single-minded national bard has 
yet to be born. 

It was a relief, therefore, to Lord Mallow’s 
active mind to find himself in conversation with a 
young lady who really cared for his subject and 
understood him. He could have talked to Lady 
Mabel forever. The limits of five-o’clock tea were 
far too narrow. He was delighted when the 
duchess paused, as she was going away, and said : 

“T hope you will come and see us at Ashbourne, 
Lord Mallow; the duke will be very pleased to 
know you.” 

Lord Mallow murmured something expressive 
of a mild ecstasy, and the duchess swept onward, 
like a three-Gecker with all sails set, Lady Mabel 

liding, like a neat, little pinnace, in her wake. 
rd Mallow was glad when the next day’s post 
brought him a card of invitation to the ducal 
dinner on December the 81st. He fancied that 
he was indebted to Lady Mabel for this civility, 

“You are going, of course,” he said to Vio! 
twisting the card between his fingers meditatively. 

“TI believe I am asked.” 

“She is,” answered Mrs. Carmichael, from her 
seat behind the urn; “and I consider, under the 
circumstances, it is extremely kind of the duchess 
to invite her.” 

“Why?” asked Lord Mallow, intensely mysti- 


fied. 

“ Why, the truth is, my dear Lord Mallow, that 
Violet is in an anomalous position. She has been 
to Lady Southminster’s ball, and a great many 

rties about here. She is out, and yet not out, 
if you understand.” 

Lord Mallow looked as if he was very far from 
understanding. 

“ She has never been presented,” explained Mrs. 
Carmichael. “It is too dreadful to think of. 
People would call me the most neglectful of moth- 
ers. But the season before last seemed too soon 
after dear Edward’s death, and last season, well” 


—blushing and hesitating a little—“ my mind was . 


so much occupied, and Violet herself was so in- 
different about it, that somehow or other the time 
slipped by and the thing was not done. I feel 
myself awfully to blame—almost as much so as 
if I had neglected her confirmation. But early 
next season—at the very first Drawing-room, if 
possible—she must be presented, and then I shall 
feel a great deal more comfortable in my mind.” 

“TI don’t think it matters one bit,” said Lord 
Mallow, with appalling recklessness. 

“Tt would matter immensely if we were travel 
ling; Violet could not be presented at any 
court, or invited to any court ball. She would 
an outcast. I shall have to be presented myself, 
on my marriage with Captain Carmichael. We 
shall go to London early in the spring. Conrad 
will take s small house in Mayfair.” 

“ If I can get one,” said the captain, doubtfully. 
“Smail houses in Mayfair are as hard to.get 
nowadays as black pearis, and as dear.” 

“T am charmed to think you will be in town,” 
exclaimed Lord Mallow; “and, perhaps, some 
night, when there is an Irish question on, you and 
Miss Tempest might be induced to come to the 
Ladies’ Gallery. Some ladies rather enjoy @ spir- 
ited debate.” 

“TI should like it. amazingly!” cried Violet. 
“You are awfully rude to one another, are you 
not? And you imitate cocks and hens, and do 
all manner of dreadful things. It must be cap- 
ital fun.” 

This was not at al} the kind of appreciation 
Lord Mallow desired. 

“Oh yes, we are excruciatingly funny some- 
times, I dare say, without knowing it,” he said, 
with a mortified air. 

He was getting on the friendliest terms with 
Violet. He was almost as much at home with 
her as Rorie was, except that she never called 
him by his Christian name, nor flashed at him 
those lovely, mirth-provoking glances which he 
surprised sometimes on their way to Mr. Vaw- 
drey. Those two had a hundred small jokes and 
secrets that dated back to Vixen’s childhood. 
How could a new-comer hope to be on such de- 
lightful terms with her? Lord Mallow felt this, 
and hated Roderick Vawdrey as intensely as it 
was possible for a nature radically good and gen- 
erous to hate even a favored rival. That Roder- 
ick. was his rival, and was favored, were two ideas 
of which Lord Mallow could not dispossess him- 
self, notwithstanding the established fact of Mr. 
Vawdrey’s engagement to his cousin. 

“A good many men begin life by being en- 
gaged to their cousins,” reflected Lord Mallow. 
“A man’s relations take it into their heads to 
keep an estate in the family, and he is forthwith 
set at his cousin like an unwilling terrier at a 
rat, I don’t at all feel as if this Jn hare = 
permanently disposed of, in spite o eir talk ; 
bod Pus Shee Gk len Tempest kes him better 
than I should approve of were I the cousin.” 


While he loitered over his second cup of cof- 
fee, with the ducal card of invitation in his hand, 
it seemed to him a good opportunity for talking 
about Lady eo A lady teh” to wh 

“Ay t girl, ly Mabel,” he sai 
“and Anas mg clever. I never talked to a 

. young woman, or an old one either, who knew 
so much about Ireland. She’s engaged to that 
gawky cousin, isn’t she ?” : 

Vixen. shot-an- indignant. look at him, and 


Carmichael. 
“ Just what I should have imagined,” said Lord 
Mallow. 
“Why?” 
“ Because they seem to care so little for each 
other now.” 


pute such meanness to him ?” 
“Tt may be mean, but it is the commonest 
thing in life.” 
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dress-maker 
bonnets and hats.- You give her gloves— 
every thing. Nobody calls upon her for any 
po, ‘ 


er always gave her a deal of mon- 
ey,” Mrs. Carmichael » think she gave 


wri 
and postage-stamps, and trifles of that 
She can’t do much harm with that, and it 
is quite as.jauch as you can afford, since we have 
made up our minds to live within our in- 


Mrs. Carmichael sighed and assented, as she was 
wont todo. It seemed hard that there should be 
this need of economy; but it was in a manner 
Violet’s fault that they were all thus restricted, 
since she was to take so much and to reduce her 
mother almost to penury by-and-by. 

“T don’t know what would become of me with- 
out Conrad’s care,” thought the dutiful wife. 

Going among her poor this Christmas with al- 
most empty hands, Violet Tempest discovered 
what it was to be really loved. Honest eyes 
brightened none the less at her coming, the lit- 
tle children flocked as fondly to her knee. 
changes at the Abbey House were very well un- 
derstood. They were all put down to Captain 
Carmichael’s account, and many a simple heart 
burned with indignation at the idea that the 
squire’s golden-haired daughter was being “ put 
u n. » 


One bright afternoon in the Christmas holi- 
days Vixen consented, half reluctantly at the last, 
to let Lord Mallow accompany her in her visits 
among the familiar faces, and that was a rare day 
for the squire’s old pensioners. The Irishman’s 
pockets were full of half crowns and florins and 
sixpences for the rosy-faced, barefooted, dirty, 





py children. 
“It puts me in mind of the old country,” he 


said, when he had made acquaintance with the 
interior of half a dozen “The people 


bench outside a rustic shop, 


husband’s friend. They were brother 
ee Lord Mallow 
insists upon Violet singing every evening 
passionately fond of music.” poe 
“Very pleasant,” murmured the duchess, ap- 
oudnay’s and then she glided on to shed the 
sunshine of her presence upon another group of 





life be to you if you had 
‘Ireland to fight for ?” cried Vixen, smil- 


ouse 
“ Because Mrs. Trimmer says there’s nothing 
for me,” li the infant. “The new master 


cid and eminently well-bred character; and ‘ 
came the last day of the year and the dinner-at 
Ashbourne. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“FADING IN MUSIC.” : 
- “Mins, Canmicnart, on her marriage, by the 
Duchess of Dovedale.” 
That was the sentence which went on repeat- 
ing itself like a cabalistic formula in Pamela 


anaes hick heen Sicsneston ot bei onal 
mind. The duchess was the fittest person to 


season. Mrs. Carmichael 
had old friends, who had known her in 
her girlhood, who would have been happy to un- 
_dertake the office, Captain Carmichael had an 
ancient female relative li in a fossil state at 
Hampton tp = cov fs gpa of as “a 
connection,” who wou ingly emerge from 
her aristocratic i to present her kins- 
man’s bride to her sovereign, and whom the cap- 
tain deemed the proper sponsor for his wife on 
that solemn occasion. But what social value had 
a fossilized Lady Susan Carmichael, of whom an 
outside world knew nothing, when weighed in the 
balance with the Duchess of Dovedale? No; 
Mrs. Carmichael felt that to be presented by the 
duchess was the one thing needful to her happi- 
ness, 

It was a dinner of thirty people; quite a state 
dinner. The finest and newest orchids had been 
brought out of their houses, and the dinner table 
looked like a tropical forest in little. Vixen went 
in to dinner with Lord Ellangowan, which was an 
unappreciated honor, as that nobleman had very 
little to say for himself, except under extreme 
pressure, and in his normal state could only smile 
and look good-natured. Roderick Vawdrey was 
ever so far away, between his betrothed and an 
enormous dowager in sky-blue velvet and dia- 
monds, 

After dinner there was music. Lady Mabel 
played a dreary minor melody, chiefly remarkable 
for its delicate modulation from sharps to flats 
and back again. . a ee oe 
Italian buffo song, at which company smiled 
tepidly ; a small young lady sighed and languish- 
ed through “ Non 8 ver ;” and then Miss Tempest 
and Lord Mallow sang a duet. 

This was the success of the evening. They 
were asked to sing again and again. They were 
allowed to monopolize the piano; and before the 
evening was over every one had decided that Lord 
Mallow and Miss Tempest were engaged. Only 
the voices of — lovers could be expected to 
harmonize as asthat. — 


“They must have si often together,” 
said the duchess to Fang Base’ toy 
“Only within the last fortnight. Lord Mallow 





never staid with us before, you know. He is my 


los, years of ag 
ing done for immortality !”. Tennyson’s 
“Farewell to the Old Year” in a voice which was 


if 


pavement, and wide windows on the ter- 
race. The night was d. The full 
moon shed her tender light the dark forest, 
the shining water-pools, the blackness of 


race was at all times perha 
7 yma quae eenel in 4 
and out 
of the rooms, and looked at the oranges 
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rate. We shall have no more prize cattle. It is 


of prize oxen will have 

“Chemistry will have new fertiliz- 
ers by that time,” suggested the captain, in a 
comforting tone. 

“Sir,” replied the duke, severely, “the discov- 
eries of modern science tend to the chimerical 
rather than the practical. Your modern scientists 
can liquefy oxygen, they can light a city with elec- 
tricity, but they can Se ee in- 

_crease the size and succulence of my turnips. 
Virgil knew as much about agriculture as your 
ern chemist.” 

While the duke was holding forth about guano, 
Vixen and Rorie were on the terrace, in the still- 
ness and moonlight. There was hardly a breath 
of wind. It might have been a summer evening. 
Vixen was shrouded from head to foot in a white 
cloak which Rorie had fetched from the room 
where the ladies had left their wraps, She look- 
ed all white and solemn in the moonlight, like a 
sheeted ghost. 

Although Mr. Vawdrey had been civil enough 
to go in quest of Violet’s cloak, and had seemed 
especially desirous of bringing her to the terrace, 
he was by no means delightful now he had got 
her there. They took a turn or two in silence, 
broken only by a brief remark about the beauty 
of the night and the extent of the prospect. 

“T think it is the finest view in the Forest,” 
.said Vixen, dwelling on the subject for lack of 
any thing else to say. ‘‘ You must be very fond 
of Ashbourne.” 

“I don’t exactly recognize the necessity. The 
view is superb, no doubt, but thé house is t- 
fully commonplace. It is a little better than 
Briarwood. That is about all which an enthusi- 
astic admirer could advance im its favor. How 
much longer does Lord Mallow mean to take up 
his abode with you ?” 

Vixen shrugged her cloaked shoulders with an 
action that seemed to express contemptuous care- 
lessness. ; 

“T haven't the least idea, That is no business 
of mine, you know.” ; 

“I don’t know any thing of the kind,” retorted 
Rorie, captiously, “I should have thought it was 
very much your business.” 

.“Should you, really ?” said Vixen, mockingly. 

If the gentleman’s temper was execrable, the 
lady’s mood was not too amiable. 

“Yes, Are not you the loadstar? It is your 
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“ All my life,” said Violet, simply. 
that he is good and stanch and true, that he hon- 
ored his mother, and that he will make Lady Ma- 
bel Ashbourne @ very good husband. Perhaps if 
she were a little less clever and a little more 

be with her; but no 
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seem music-mad i 


t, bestow 
ing a swan-like end 


1 thought, The attitude 


cles have been 





gen 

ae me eh Hee TO wore stand- 
an oval ring round a group of deodoras 
front of the porch on the other side of the 


ptain Carmichael was smoking a cigar on the 


ully. 


“T think I may be satisfied with Theodore,” 
she said, as she composed herself for sleep ; “‘ my 







mixing with and melting into the 

the trees! The pay hes, 

: and va at the approach 

@ leafless old hawthorns, rugged 
crooked, silvered by the moonlight, were 
all, took every form, 

most unearthly to the most grotesquc'y 


“TI have never heard him say that he does not 
so consider himself.” 

“Ni . But I think he might be a little 
® enth ic. He is the coolest lover I ever 
Perhaps you judge him by comparison with 
Irish lovers. Your nation is more demonstra- 


all come right in time. 


to-morrow.” 


Carmichael shall like. I'll answer for 
that. I would make 
were to refuse.” * 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MARCH. 

Sunday, %.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %,—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 16.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 28.—Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
Tuesday, 25.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Sunday, 30.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 





INVENTIVENSss in doing good is an unmixed 
blessing to the world. It asks no patent rights 
to secure a profit to the inventor, but is willing- 
on all as a free gift. None of the 
charities of our cit 


is charged 


jected. 


sion of ten per cent. does not all expenses, 
which are def Private contribu- 


efrayed in part by 


very nice,” answered Violet, 

; “but I have no standard of comparison. 
was my first dinner at Ashbourne.” 

“ What a soumnaianlny soonest geeky Mabel is! 


would cashier such a fellow 


“T know 


y it will-be all the same in a century 
“We are going 
as this moon lasts, 
ride to-morrow 


ke his life unendutable if he 


have been more happily 
conceived than “The Exchange for Woman's 
Work,” which was opened in Apri 
object is to offer a species of bazar 
of articles of use or ornament made by women’s 
hands. A small percentage 

services of the Exchange, that it may meet its 
own expenses. In less than a year 17,566 arti- 
registered, and of the whole nam-, 


1, 1878. Its 
for the sale 


for the 


sbetween the two 
Re- Shot the national Anglican, we pray and desire 
y 


The sum of 








" shed down the aisle and forced 
out of the building. The police were called in, 
and again ordered out. e two church-ward- 
ens then, with much effort, and almost a rio 
succeeded in getting the crowd away. One o 
them, Mr. Saunpers, then removed some or- 
naments from the altar and carried them into 
the vestry. The rector, throughout all the dis- 
turbance, succeeded in controlling himself, and 
showed a most peaceable spirit. 





Sir Witrrm Lawson, the pacts Apna a of 
temperance legislation in the British Parliament, 
is about to offer a resolation in advance of the 
consideration of the Permissive Bill, which he 
has in cha It affirms that “‘a legal power 
of restraining the issue or renewal of licenses 
should be placed in the hands of the persons 
most deeply interested and affected, namely, the 
inhabitants themselves, who are entitied to pro- 
tection from the injurious eae of the 
a system by some measure l option.” 

ir WILFRID is desirous of having @n expression 
of opinion py yoo on the priuciple of his 
bill. It is his belief that rs will vote for 
= resolution who would not vote for the bill 


The American Palestine Exploration Society 
is about to give to the world the result of its 
ae soreneite tenet east of 
the Jordan. This, in y Lieutenant 
GonpEr’s map of P wil 

hical know! of tt 


ly to our rad 
vane of Professor Hircs- 


Holy a. The 
Theological Seminary. The 


the general su 
cock, of the Un: 
first party, under Lieutenant Stesver, surveyed 


5@@square miles of territory in 1873; the second, ° 


under Colonel Lawp, made a rapid reconnois- 
sance of the whole trans-Jordanic country, cov- 


on a scale of an inch toa mile. It contains 225 
names found on no other map. 





A public meeting to consider the reformation 
of the tenement-house system of New York is 
timely. The best reformation of it conceivable 
is to reform it out of existence. It would be 
abolished speedily if the a erous cit- 
izen were brought into imm: w 
its horrors, as pastors, m’ ph 
cians are. At best the houses are unwholesome: 
imperfect light, vitiated air, and crowding 
them unfit for homes of human beings;, 
when we add the filth, the dark ra 
the frequent contact of children ity 
and depravity, the wonder is that New York has 
not more frequent eruptions of disorder than 
ae an = = 5 a eheap rapid 

ransit established, there is no longer an apology 
for the crowded tenement-house. 

Among the recent deaths in the religious 
world ee be recorded those of the Rev. Dr. 
Hueu M‘Nere, of Liverpool, and the Rev. Dr. 
LronarD Woops, ex-president of Bowdoin Col- 


lege, Maine. Dr. M‘Neiie was.the chief of the 
clergy of Liverpool, and @ whose 
fame was well known to B and the United 


States. Tall and commanding same and | 


sited with a rich voice, his 
iences was most extrao 


ticularly suecessfal as a speaker, and 
was long one of the ental eturentlons of Exeter 
Hall on anni occasions. Dr. Woops is 
best known by bie Comaletiens of Knapp’s Chris- 

lege t for nearly 
thirty years. Oflate he has been almost wholly 
withdrawn from public life. 


(ae 


Dr. Fax, the hago minister of 


earnestly tem of pehtte-ctbtek 
education now exis n that kingdom 

the imputasion of irreligion. It was s the 
Diet that the Fane laws were “ & gen- 


eration of unbelievers, and that the schools were 
turning out ready-made Héprrs.” He found, 


- po veg year po Rape - borg yo 
now ~ econld repeat 

dozen.’ The hours of instruction fo the Bos Fa 
have been shortened, and the time given to re- 
ligious teaching has 

also. Bibl in re- 
ligion still obtain. This of 
charge freq made against the moditied ed- 


The Poy oper statistics of the United 
States for 79 still show a great dispropor- 
settled and pastors. Of 


churches ha pastors there are only 910; of 
churches with acting pastors there are 1806; of [| - — 
churches supplied, ; of churches 


churches—a appliod, 
The ministers are—pastors, 


662, making a total of 3620 
56 for the year. 


896; acting pastors, 1464; not in pastoral work, 
1136, making a total of 3496—a gain of 90 for the 
year. 





The reply of Sopnrontus, Greek Archbishop 
of Cyprus, to the letter from the Anglican bish- 
ops, conveyed by the Bishop of Gibraltar, is full 
of expressions of good feeling. ‘Receiving as 
a most propitious omen,’’ says the archbishop, 
“the convention recently concluded between 
the aes of the Queen of England and 
the Turkish government, as affording an oppor- 
tunity of drawing closer the friendly pelchions 
hurches, the Greek Orthodox 


these relations may be more complete- 
established between all Christian Churches 
who hold the one and only Head, and acknowl- 
the one and only Mediator between God 

and man, our Lord Jesus Christ, God blessed 


forever. All the orthodox Churches of the East. 
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presence that makes the Abbey House pleasant | rather as if the young people of opposite sexes | tions. The Exchange is in the hands of well- | at any rate, you may be sure, will each pray con- 
to him. Who can wonder that he protracts his.| shook hands with each other more onee, | known ladies of the city, and is growing rapidly | tinually for the peace of the whole world and the 

9 Lord Mallow would hardly let Violet’s hand go, | 12 favor. unity of all men.” 

oan = e “ bo roa ohn year dt on er!” . i can ng 2 be said a - Han . — ‘ _ — 4 Boos aes. 6.8. Pant Comm: 

se t. James’ atcham. On Sunday, Janua 4 y the authorities of Alcoy is not a solitary. in- 

“He has been with you an age. Mortals who | he said, softly. “ May it not be the last! I feel | the new Halen, the Rev. H. A. siecum, Wok stance of the annoyances to which Protestant 

are taken up to paradise seldom stay so long. | that it must not, can not be the last. ion of the church. The services were | ministers in Spain are exposed. An Englishman 

“ . ” possess pa — 

Sweet dreams are g- A fortnight in the You are wiser than I, then,” Vixen answered, | plain, and proceeded peaceably to the close. | who opened a Protestant mission at Vitoria, 

same house with you, meeting with coldly, “for my feelings tell me about hen the afternoon service was over the mem- | Spain, early in 1878, quickly found himself beset 

fast, parting with idnight, seeing you the fovare, and here her face beamed | bers of the two religions parties remained, and | by spies employed by the priests. If he went 

noontide and walking with you, riding | at him aun 6 lords amile—“ except that you began to use strong language toward each other: | into a house, the peop!¢there living were warned 

with you, with will be kind to Bullfinch.” A young man assaulted one of the church-ward- | against harboring the heretic; one landlord after 
famil: your Pog mixing “If : ens, but was 


another was induced by peeely persuasion net 
to hire-him lodgings. Finally his household 
goods were turned out of doors. ‘At five in 
the morning he persuaded an acquaintance to 
allow him to deposit them in his warehouse; 
but before the second load could arrive the 
priests had alarmed this person, and he refused 
to admit any more. For the whole day this load 
of furniture traversed the streets of Vitoria, 
seeking in vain a place of deposit. The goods 
found a er at last in the railway sta- 
tion, the priests offering double the rent, how- 
ever, for the place, if the company would turn 
out the effects of the heretic.” A queer country 
is Spain, decidedly. 


“Ts the modern pulpit a failure?’ was the 
topic of Bishop Smupson’s last lecture to the 
Yale divinity students. The discussion of this 
theme was a strong presentation by the lecturer 
of the power of the pulpit as a leader in the work 
of civilization. The bishop made a clear dis- 
tinction between “ failures in the pulpit and the 
failure of the pulpit.’’. He showed with mach 
force that the pulpit is a pioneer to open the 
way for the secular press. ‘‘ While the press” 
—to use his exact langu “may assist the 
pet, it is the pulpit which indirectly gives 

ife. and power tothe press. It informe the pub- 
lic mind, incites tovveading and study, and pre- 
a host of readers to receive and enjoy its 
issues. Will any of these men who boast 


of the power of the press establish a printing: 


the a Indians? Did any of 


them carry the daily press to the Feejee Islands 
or to New Guinea? hristian missionaries went 
there, the were evangelized, a religious 


press was ed, and a secular press has 
slowly followed.” Of the last lecture the Jnde- 
pendent — “An audience which crowded the 
chapel even filled the entranceways was in 
ae including nearly all the seminary 
nay 
besides 


ZY representation of clergymen, 
Goat aaeiber of ladies.’* 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
eo oifect by the word « Whoa,” abd said to 








a by-stander. “Nay, 
he dodged behind the wag- 
of horses.” ™ 
mother 7” boy. 









ch alike as a pair of sus- 
fi to a husband who had 
eeks since. 


‘his wife pai 
i straw and stick 
S ahd heathen Chinese. But 
wn upon their last mince-pie 





id 
rey ethought it was time to “ kick.” 
io pa arant ertes 
a ong e " 
pawkily, “Pi when I with fo be called.” 





“Your hae treated me very curt—” And the 
iar — lifted up parental boot from 
poy girl’s house to the middle of the horre- 


Re was 
h aa ance bad his pantaloons mended, 
Tisch. "ae salve, and iuattomete bis we inc 


is true greatness rewarded and impetu- 














Guowrne ovr or rr.—A old lady complained to 

aieans neigh maintained 

“Ob, well” responded = wee born es 
man “oo 

wouldn't dispute with her about it: if her children 

pp ag ne as claims, they will probably grow out of 
me, 





_ Tar Oruze.—‘I know where there is another arm 
just as pretty as this one,” said a young fellow to his 
sweetheart, as ao aaees her fair arm the other even- 





ing. The gathered upon the lady’s brow as 
qnickly passed away when the ng man pinched 
the = a and “It is thie one, lear.” 

In a country parish in not many years ago, 
a town cl who was officiating for huis clerical 
brother, to be assured by his own eyes that his 


o- and tie were in perfect order before he ascended 
pulpit. With this view he asked the beadle if he 
had not 4 glassto give him. “ Weel, no,” replied John, 
“but I'll soon get ane for ye, Sir.” Imagine the sur- 
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THE EVIL-EYE, HOW I MADE $14,000 IN 11 MONTHS. oe - ve 

CCORD! Mowrron Hypraviic Exrevator Company, TRADE M : : 
i we _ = oo 2 = ain be ete the mel 110 Broadway, New York, Jan. 18, 1879. k : ‘ 
Oca tum bal bo che opel keiliien: kes a Is the year 1852 I was stranded on Jackass ; E 
deepest ocean. That proests nat being an easy | Ber, California, now Kenyon Creek, | My re. | JOHN 8, BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, a 

man come to.a8 are but | sources were about id not wan isk 
imperfectly elanked, and have not been purified | to dig in the watery mines, and determined to eae Y= ay wether AQ constitution Water, 


to-the quick. Theirs is the “evil-eye,” men- 
tioned in the Athar-Veda, and in Virgil, Hor- 
ace, Tibullus, Theocritus, and many others—an 
eye where, under browd which meet, flares with 
a red glow a drop ef the hellish fire that con- 

sumes and devours, while the heavenly fire illu- 
maines and That impure light is never 
so potent &s when it shines from or upon an un- 
washed face. Eyes of witches and demons are 
red, says the folklore ; the more fiendish the 
spirit, the more inflamed are the eyelids. This 
evil-eye casts a peculiar look, they “s ag 
glance which unawares, & 

which leaves a fee of ivan, Base 
people thus looked at complain, or are said to 
complain, of weariness and drowsiness, of oe 

ache and lack of energy. They are 

ported to have been “vampirized.” “The anak 
of hell” acts on men as a hot, scorching wind acts 
on leaves, which it scarcely moves, while it dries 
their substance and destroys their vitality. 

De Faira narrates that at Mascate there are such 
sorcerers-that they eat the inside of any body only 
by fixing their eyes upon him. In the country of 
Sennar and Fassokl they have rivals not. less 
powerful, who, by a mere look of their evil-eye 
(Ain el hassid), stop the blood in the heart and 
the arteries of their enemy, desiccate his entrails, 
unsettle his intellect. We learn from Grohmann 
that i+ is necessary to shut the eyes of those who 
are expiring, for if it were not done, the dead man 
would use his eyes to look at the living, especially 
at his friends and kindred, and would draw them 


_ after him. Wuttke reports that any body who 


has not the power. of the evil-eye can acquire it 
by searching in cemetery until he finds some 
pa of a coffin which has a branch-hole in it. 

hat hole, through which the deceased was on the 
look-out, may be used as an eyeglass, and who- 
ever is thus stared at sickens.or comes to mis- 


fortune; and disease may be brought on the peo- |. 


ple simply by glancing at them through a chink, 
or with eyes askew. 


Not all who have the evil-eye—the “ie” iY gi 


say the Scotch—are sorcerers; but all wigatds 
and accursed ghosts have the evil-eye. And-as 
witches are not all ugly and old hags, so likewise 
all evil-eyes are not sore or blood-shot ; some are 
besstiful, and may even belong to good and holy 
people, who exert their untoward power uncon- 
sciously. In Albania even fathers were not-al- 
lowed to see their sons before the seventh day, 
for fear the}, much against their will as it would 
be, they might throw an evil influence upon them. 
When people are eating, especially when delicate 
morsels are served, they may swallow poison 
unawares—poison conveyed by the hungry and 
reedy looks which are glaring at the viands, 
ence the custom, still extant in so many coun- 
tries, for well to-do folks, and. most of all for 
kings, to eat alone. It is advisable:not to eat in 
the presence of a woman, say the Zincalis, for the 
evil-eye, if cast by a w , 8 far-more-dangerous 
than if cast by a man. ignorant Sar- 
dinians have a saying amongst .themselves, ‘‘ Dio 
vi- guardi docchio di letterato !—{may the Lord 
preserve you from ‘being looked at by a man of 
letters !)}—for the ailments which they inflict are 
much worse than those inflicted by other people. 
Sardinians are not alone to look upon science as 
a downright devilry, as a black-art, replete with 
potent but forbidden secrets, into which but the 
craftiest and wickedest can penetrate, with the 
help and under the guidance of the Evil One. 
Another explanation of the Sardinian diction, 
more commonplace but less true, is that most 
literati have a more searching and more piercing 
look than is the wont. This helps us to under- 
stand why so many poets, painters, and musicians, 
more than others, are reported to be 
with such mischievous influences. In Paris and 
in Vienna it is a standing joke that the composer 
Mr. Offenbach, of La Balle Héléne notoriety, is a 
jettatore. And the Romans attributed the evil- 
eye to the late Pius IX. It has been considered 
supremely ridiculous that the very people who 
prayed the head 6f Catholic Christendom to bless 
them, at the same time forked out two fingers to 
break the maleficent power of his glance, 

Whole populations have been said to be en- 
dowed with the power of the evil-eye: among the 
ancients the Telchines, the Triballi, the Thebans, 
the Hlyrians, and all the Thracian women. Among 
the moderns it is attributed by the Christians to 
the Turks; to the Christians, whether Catholics, 
Greeks, or " Armenians, by the Turks; to the Sun- 
nites by the Schiites; to the Schiites by the Sun- 
nites. In the month of the orthodox, Pati: pl 
is a term of abuse against infidels, 
such by unclean spirits. Christians and Moston 
agree to endow with it the gypsies and the Jews, 
and sometimes the Hindoos, The traveller Halévy 
said he took advantage of that reputed power 
which causes his kinsfolk to be hated in all the 
East, but dreaded too, people fearing as much to 
meet as to offend them, holding it equally dan- 
gerous either to allow them any familiarity or to 
refuse them hospitality—even to accept a reward 
for that hospitality. 





FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 
THE GREAT BEAUTIFIER OF THE TEETH. 


For sale by all Draggists.—[Com.) 


start a country store, which my brother at Shasta” 
had promised to furnish. 

I had first to get a building ; this was difficult, 
as there were only sixteen shanties on the Bar, 
each filled and overflowing. I had. no money 
to build, and wished to hire a portion of one. 
Finally I was told to see Doctor Dann; he told 
me he would not rent, but .would sell me his 
shanty, practice, and medicine for $800. This 
was @ high price for a few. boards ‘and a canvas 
roof; on my trying to get it for less, he remarked 
“that those three hundred boxes of Brandreth’s 
Pills were worth all the money.” _ Looking at 
them, I found he only put ten pills in. a box, 
which he sold at $2 50:each. “But I am not 
a medical man.” “Neither am I,” said Denn; 
“T am a blacksmith.” 

I paid the $800;-and became the owner of 
shanty, pills, and sixteen bottles of whiskey. 

In the evening of the first day after I came 
into possession, ian, 5 en Sonne Se dove, co 
“Doctor, Doctor.” “He has gone,” I repli 
“Oh! oh! I shall die.” “ What is the matter ?” 
“T have a fearful colic,” said the poor fellow. 
I took him in, gave him ten Brandreth’s Pills 
and a drink of whiskey; he suffered for some 
hours, then the pills acted and he went to sleep. 
He was perfectly well the next morning, and paid 
me $13 for my medicine and skill. 

The next day a miner came howling with the 
toothache, his face was terribly swollen, and he 
wanted me to pull the tooth at once. I had no 
forceps, so I told him he had better take ten 
Brandreth’s Pills and a horn of whiskey, that 
his tooth was sound as far as I could see. After 
swearing awhile, he took the pills and drink, and 
went away. The next night he came radiant ; 
the 8 was gone and all pain; he ped me 
an ounce 0 and said he was 20 glad he had 


saved his 
p ind the horrors, he 





could not. sleep; i g for 
a week, He Will me if I did not, 
give him ; t Th am, so FT pre-: 
posed Siving:1 d a tumblerful 


ot then the ] pills 


it was a dead sleep; he slept 18 hours, and got 
up looking like a-new-man. I gave him a bowl 
of soup, and he paid me five ounces in gold, and 
‘went away rejoicing, taking six boxes of pills as 
a shield against delirium tremens. 

Day after day came the rheumatic, dyspeptics, 
and bilious ; persons afflicted with rum headache, 
stomach, back, and chest aches, arising from 
working in the water 10 hours a day; I cured 
them all with Brandreth’s Pills. The beauty of 
these pills is that they need no diet, and work- 
ing in the water after taking a dose had no inju- 
rious effect. They were the very medicine for the 
miners. I treated most successfully a number 
of cases of chills and fever; also, thirty cases of 
dysentery. Many of the miners were troubled 
with costiveness, one or two pills every night 
cured them, genevally in ten days. 

I stuck to the pill business for 11 months, 
when the mines failing and miners leaving, I 
reckoned my gains and found I had cleared 
just $14,000; so I sold out my shanty for $500, 
and started for San Francisco. 

Yours very truly, 
A. GaLLanp. 

Branpretn’s Piis are sold by all druggists. 
Principal Office, No. 294 Canal Street, Brandreth 
House, New York.—[Com.] 





In the cure of bronchitis, severe coughs, and 
the early stages of consumption, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has. produced aston- 
uae cures, While it cures the severest coughs, 
Mirage ien ee 
Sold by druggists. —[Com.] : 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


en hy opines mn i an 
alge the — eae 
by a ror gee spplication o wen it 
‘abies with a which 
save us many heavy Seiteret 
of such articles of constitation may be 
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VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


A Brain and Nerve Food. Ph 





man fell back den, I thonght ; but T SOON -saw .|>°= 


ment of LINEN GOODS. See Judges’ Report. Sold 
at all first-class retail dry goods stores. 


























K & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
A NWALL & SON, 
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PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 
Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray 8t., 















College. BO 
TILIZER Chatham 8t., Boston 
3 Eurk Place New Yock, me . 











Motto, &c., ho 2 alike, or % 





acribed 160,000 all forms of i 
and de! ity. , 066 Sixth Ave., N.Y; 


50 Chromo Cards, 10¢c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


INFLAMMA’ OF 
Hanbun, DIAsETER GRAY 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD : 
For Female Com its a Specialty. 
For sale by all Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8&t., N.Y. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


48. VIXEN. A Novel. * M. E. ne 
DON. (Nearly Ready)........c.y9ssseeese00 15 

42. THE LAST OF HER LINE. A 
ay. wil Exiza Tapor. 7 





“ee spcaseccanateiliaataeiices 15 
41, WITHIN "SOUND ‘OF THE SEA. 
A Novel. By the Author of “‘ Isenlte.” 10 


40, KELVERDALE. A Novel. By the 





Ear OF DEBART........cscccccscscscesscess 15 
89. A TRUE MARRIAGE. A Novel. 
By Emrty Se 15 





88. MAN AND WIFE. A Novel By 
WIxIe COLLINGS...........ccceseneeneercere 15 
87. AN EYE FOR AN EYE. A Novel. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.......sce0000000.. 10 
86. JANE EYRE. A Novel. By Cuan- 
Lotte Bronré (Currer easescsensese 16 
85. SPORT AND WORK ON THE NE- 
PAUL FRO By “ Maori”.. 
84. THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By GRATTAN GRART......cecsereoerensseene 15 
88. THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEI. 
By Epwarp Butwer (Lord Lrrron). 15 
82. THE IRISH BAR: Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, &c. By J. Ropur- 
ICK O'FLANAGAN,......esesecesssesssesssesee 15 
81. ELINOR DRYDEN. A Novel. By 
Katuarine 8. MacquotD................., 20 
80. THE wife OF THE CHRIS 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 
By Cuartorre M. YonGk...,............ 10 
| 29. — AND SHADE. A Novel. 
~ By Cuanvorre G. O’Baten.............. 10 
98. LOVE'S CROSSES. A Novel. ‘By 
EE i Rh viccceeccécncccssseccass. 15 
27. RARE PALE MARGARET. A sb 
26, THE MISTLETOE DOUGH, waited 
by-M. E. BRappon........cccssessevssesseee 15 
25. MACLEOD OF DARE. A Novel, 
By W1it11am Biack......ccccscccseeeeeeses 10 
24, AULD LANG SYNE. A Novel. By the 
Author of “‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 10 
28. THE —r OF THE AL- 





BANY, A Novel......... ei idtasvacksenens 10 
22. EVELINA. A chan By Faaxcus 
Burney (Madame D’Arsiay)........... 15 


21. TIME 7 TRY. A Novel. "By 
F. EB. M. NOremy..occscsccovcssese «48 
20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or “Thor- 
‘ough.” A Novel. By Go, A. Law- 


RENCE. od 10 


19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. Troiiore. Iilustrated.... 15 
18. = BUBBLE eee A 
Novel, By Karuarine Kine..,........06 15 
17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 
THEW ARNO 


SOR ETES SECLOR SEETER GOR SEe 10 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
DISRAELI, Earl of 


BENJAMIN D 
K.@. Two Portraits... 10 
15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs, Henpert Martin......,...0..-- 15 
14, HAVERHOLME. A Satire. By 
Epwarp Jenxins. 10 
18. ag | YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bunsamin Disrax.i (The Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 
12, THE B napoge OF TURKEY : 
Twenty Years among ns, 
_ ere By 
@ Consal’s Daughter and Wife.,.c..0.:.. 15 
1. CLEVEDEN. A Novel, By Starman 


0. KINGSERE. A Novel. - By: the 


Hon. Mrs. Feruerstonuaven......:.... 10 


% 
«oon rote 


‘Ba igo Sp WOMAN. A Ro- 


‘mance. BROOK... ..s0s0s3039> . 10 

















ee BROWNLEE’S OR- 
ms Cty ey By Many Parricn. 15 


* Diener. Tre sed by lose 
s Novel, By the HIGH: 
The Sea Maid” ks Bae ct hea seeee 10 


4. FaUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun Berwick Harwoov.......... 10 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
2. pment ¥ OF A peruaaue: ai 


1. 18 HE 
POPEXIOY A Noval. aad i 
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820 Broadway, N.¥. 
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“Winter Hand: Book 


INVALID AND PLEASURE TRAVELLERS, | 


THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS AS RESORTS OF 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE. By 8. G. W. 
Bexsamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in 
Europe,” &. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


The beauty of this volume as a specimen of mechan- 
in 


ical excellence is in keeping with the literary and in- 
trinsic worth of its con’ The illustrations are 
executed with the most delicate care. The topics 
discussed are interesting, and are those concerning 
which information is especially desired. Very few 
of us are acquainted with the islands that are scat- | 
tered in the North Atlantic Ocean. Yet on these 
istande are to be found advantages of which it is 
eae SPER De nents eee be see The 
lack of which has so long existed re- 
pesa> spend 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! Am, tumenss,Descrip 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
High Schools, Academies and Colleges. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 


The sixth edition differs from former editions mainly in the greater fulness with 
which the forms of verbs are treated, in the addition of a large number of meanings 
and uses, especially from the later Attic prose, and in the enlargement and correction 
of the etymological notices. Many of the most important particles are also dis- 
cussed more satisfactorily than before. The book is, of course, a necessity to all 
who wish to have the best guidance in the study of the most perfect of languages, 
or in reading the most magnificent of literatures. 


Price, $11 00. Introduction, $10 00. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S SMALLER GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


This work is intended chiefly for use in schools, It has been reduced to its 
present compass by the omission of passages cited as authorities, of discussions upon 
the derivation of words, and of words used only by authors not read in schools. 

The present edition has been completely revised, and has also been considerably 
enlarged. 








Mailing Price, $2 35. Introduction, $1 50. 


STUDENT'S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


This book contains all the subjects and names which a student will need to 


refer to in fitting for college. It is very fully and beautifully illustrated, and i is in 
all respects a most attractive and valuable work. 


Mailing Price, $1 46. Introduction, $1 10. Exchange, 95 cents. 


SEEMANN’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 


This work gives a clear and readable account of the legends of the Greeks and 
Romans, and is an excellent text-book for classical schools. 


Mailing Price, 70 cents. Introduction, 50 cents. 


QUACKENBOS'S: ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
_ aLITERATURE. 


The aim of this work is to present a full account of the literatures of ancient 
nations, from the earliest times, in @ popular and attractive form. It thus, in effect, 
traces the history of human thought, and furnishes a key to the intellectual de- 
velopmeat of our race. 

Where there is no time for making this. branch a separate study, the book 
may.be used with advanced classes in place of a Reader. The selections, embodying 
the choicest passages of Oriental and Classical genius, wil! serve admirably for elo- 
eutionary purposes; and by questioning the class on what has been read after each 
lesson, it will be found that a surprising amount of information will be treasured up 
with but little expenditure of time or labor, 


‘Mailing Price, $1 50, Introduction, $1 00. Exchange, 75 cents. 


~ AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC DICTIONARY. 

A pupil with this Dictionary in his hands will easily read two pages in the time 
which, with the large lexicon, would be required for one page. Although recently 
issued, it has already been adopted for use in Harvard College, Yale College, 
Princeton College, Bowdoin College, Boston University, University of Vermont, 
Trinity College (Hartford), Phillips Academy (Andover), Phillips Academy (Exeter), 
and many other of the best classical institutions in the country. 


Mailing Price, $1 80. Introduction, 84 cents, Exchange, 75 cents. 


HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


schylus. Ciceronis Orationes Selec-| Lacretius. 
Cwsar, te. es Sallust. 
Cicero de. Natura Deo-/|Ciceronis Tusculanwz Dispu- | Sophocles. 
rum, de Divinatione, de| _tationes, Thucydides, 2 volumes. 























Fato. Euripides. 3 volumes. Vergilius. 
Cicero de Senectute et de| Herodotus. 2 volumes. | Xenophon. 
Amicitia. Horatius. Plato. 


This Series is intended to supply cheap and accurate pocket editions of the 


- Classics, which shall be superior in mechanical execution to the small German edi- 


tions now current in this country, and more convenient in form. 

These texts have taken their place among scholars as valuable contributions to 
classical literature, and it is believed that there are no texts better adapted for 
general use. 

The volumes are handsomely printed in good plain type, and on firm, fine paper, 
capable of receiving writing-ink for notes. They are warmly commended _ he 
classical teachers of the country. 


ee Introduction, 80 cts. 








1. jutatghe chd dtpdhie'sbethcha'of Masten &s siemens woke suk oilgs tabi te 
will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on application, Comeeprnaenen. HapeInG. 
meee 5 ene Srertee sO feet 
. f ‘HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, : 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


CRABB'S ENGLISH orecuvuse. Regist Ore 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. ith 
bag = Tustrations and drawn from the 
Writers. To which is now added an Index to 

the the Word, By Groner Crass, AxM. New ee 
ona and Corrections, .12mo, 856 pp., 


1. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Menem. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Gold- 
emith, By Writram Biacx.—Hume. By 
fessor Huxizy.—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs. — 
Sir Walter Scott. B: Horton. ee 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. — Samuel Johason. 
By Lesciz Streruzn. 


itt. 
"ot Fania eet. Deh Suk s. ker, 
‘ Botan AMUEL 
f si belt SLED. A wibot of Lite of a Bootes Mi atural- 
— seit Help,” “ Thrift,” mas” &c. With 





IV. 
THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuanizs 
Lams. 8%mo, Paper, 25 cepts; Cloth, 40 cents, 
Vv. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke ae Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 


A PRIMER OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By Mrs. 
Heven 8. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. VII. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New 

basen Se preke Lord ig roe ed History of England, from 

trotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 

lish faition: 8vo, Gilt Com Superfine Paper, and 

Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 


SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEPAUL FRON- 
TIER; or, Twelve ne Sporting Reminiscences 


of an _Jndigo-Plan By “Maori.” 4to, Paper, 
10 centa. 


> 4 
THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY.” Narrative of 2 
Journey from Bombay t «A gol game By Grat- 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


“ These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, — 








be Nelson. A Romance why Colonial Days. By 
aM 


vat Avams Duaxe. 15 02 

Within Sound of the Sea. Z) cents. 

Kelverdale. By the East or Desamr. 15 cents. 

A Troe Marriage. By Ewiiy Sraxpan. 15 conta, 

An International Episode. By Hxwar Janus, Jr. 20 


Man and Wife. By Wuxi Coutima, 15 cents. 
The Viear of Wakedeld. “By Orsvam Gorvenrru. 25 


Macleod of Dare. By Wi1itam Buiacx. i2mo, Cloth, 
Paper, 


} 
pry ag pe, Tlustrated, @0 cents : 


Jane Eyre, By Cuastorrs Beowri. 15 cents. 


“The Last Days of Pompell By Epwarzp Butwer 
(Lord Lrrron), 15 cents. 


Our Professor. By Mra. B.! B. Len Linton. 165 cents. 
a Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
i Mary — Aww J F. W. Rozmson, and Jvetin 
‘CaRTurY, 


The Sorrow of a Secret. “By Mazy Cecu. Har. 15 
cents, 





ta” Hauer & Baornuns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 





ta” Haxren’s Cararoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 
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for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
a 12 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass. 
2 it Costly 
GOLD Atarawe Sasesifies 2 US Napanee 
: ts make it. Send for 
$295 Stine TA, BRONSON, Detroit. Mich. 
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NO BXTRA SESSION NECESSARY. 


Go wher) Mr. Tuvurman, you need "not be afraid ; ‘the next’ Howe will ‘have a "Democratic 


majority. 








ABSOLUTELY atta pl 
The official examination and report 
ders, poy ae OW DE Health Boort al hows the HO AL 


BAKING POWD, 
— substance. 
t is a pure grape cream of tartar powder, oo 
upiform ard ful! stranath, Never sold loose. Sold 
“~— in a awa By sealed 
ING POWDER Co., 
71 Duane Street, New York. 


19 be free from alam or any other 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
ill ry for Price-List, naming your County and Staté. 


SEBEF 








itig: Colds, ee ; s 7 * 
+ fac! Sesion epoctorst - At 
MSs es cieaeee heer sey 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By. W. Pemproxe Ferawee. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 
Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 
Vol, Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East, 


Vol HH. Switzerland, Kussia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain, 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FLORILINE 


AND BREATH 


Is.the best liquid dentifrice-in. the world.’ It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 


THE FRAGRANT. “ : 
romnees inchnnty 0 pig Se oon 2 feel semech 
pet and extracts of sweet: ea plentasté4o pee 

a, ex! 8 § 
ra ad extrac of ret pera al 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


g « delightful fragrance to the breath. 
-FLORILINE” 





‘refreshes the‘mouth. - Every ingredient of this’ 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, canseil by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily nse of SOZO- 
DONT, It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sola by druggists. 













The outy, 25 cent AGUK CURE © 
n the. W 


THERMAL INE 


Certain F and Remedy for 
Chilis & Fever, ox amr Diseases, 
Kidney wel Com: 





sem gre ce, Write t 
Duwpas Ge & sor tei rte te 
; Mailed to the padre of this application. 


GREAT OFFER FOR THIS MONTH 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAQRDIN. 
te $35) 540; 45) Tae, 850; 9 
do. 855 Said $80) 11 ao. za 2 do. $571.3 


tah ona 4150.7 1-3ae Tio. An pans ed 
- n 

Pome F ge TRAE, uaatnee. 

$, Mant ?ra 

BSE asters so mast lath Oivect, Bowe York. 
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NO AMERICAN 
J REGISTERS TO 
+ Ronson” 





ANOTHER OUTRAGE on, AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


U. 8. Ponce. ‘Toy or no: dire y6a have. violated the law by fying the “Ametioain flag on a 
foreign ‘craft.”. p64 $05 %3i51 4 és © ‘  Sitedes ca 


Sais 
qe ] xen as, GORHAM: MFG, id 
y Silversmiths. 


See | rn of the Tundar,- 
; ‘ever, Foul Breath, &. 
_ DEPOT. ¢ 
esting Silver x Wares, 925-1000 
of the highest. character, and 
PLATED WARES, the 
ARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
or saleby all first-class Jewellers 
eee the United States. 
ufactories, Providence, R. I. 
ale No. 87. Union Square. 
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THE: DARK CONTINENT. 


‘By HENRY 'M. STANLEY. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


= ¢ 





In announcing the publication of the Foarth Edition of Mr. Stanley’s great 
work, the Publishers would ‘call the attention of American | readers to, the attempts 
which are making to impose upon the public. sporious works purporting to be 

.“The Grand Achievements of Stanley,” “A Full: y of his Explorations in 
‘Africa and Marvellous Journey Down the Congo,” “Stanley i in Africa,” he. 

“Through the Dark Continent,” published by 108,48, the . only the 

complete account of Mr. Stanley’s achievements. It i& 
profusely and splendidly illustrated from sketches, phote 
by the author, who receives a liberal roy alty on every copy we 
States. The publishers of one of the spurious accounts of Stanley's travels: 
through their counsel, that their book does not infringe’ ‘on Mr, Stanley's. etre. 
tive, although they explicitly’ claim the contrary in their ‘A@vertisements—in” fact, 
admitting that it is not Mr. Stanley’s book—while they —, 40. palin it-off on 
the public as “ A’ Full History of his Explorations in Aftica and Mevyellous Journey 
Down the Congo,” and thus through misrepresentation defraud: thé herg of one of 
the boldest achievements of the 19th century of the recompense to which he is so 
richly entitled. 

¥: Through The Dark Continent” is published i in two“octavo volumes beautifully 

" executed in type, paper, and pine and i is sold ese ee only. 
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